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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1869. 



^ 

NoTioK TO Meubers. 

The One-Hiindred-and-Sixteentli Session of 
the Society will commence on Wednesday, the 
l7th November, when the Opening Address 
will be delivered by Lord Henry G. Lennox, 
M.P., Chairman of the Council, and when the 
Prince Consort's Prize, awarded at the last 
Examinations to Mr. William John Wilson, will 
be presented. 

The following are the dates of the Wednesday 
evening meetings, the chair being taken at 
8 o'clock: — 



1869. November 



— — 17 24 



„ December 1 8 15 22 — 

1870. January — — 19 26 

„ February 2 9 16 23 

„ March 2 9 16 23 30 

„ April 6 — 20 27 

„ May 4 11 18 25 

„ June — — — — 29* 

For the Meetings previous to Christmas, the 
following arrangements have been made : — 

KoTEMBEs 17. — Opening Address by Lord HE^fBT G. 
XiKNNOx, M.F., Chairman of the Council. . 

NoTBKBEB 24. — " On Silk Supply." By Thohas 
DiGKiNS, Esq., Chairman of the Silk Supply Association. 

Dbgsmbeb 1. — " On an Improved Moans for Laying a 
Tunnel for the Transit of Passengers across the Channd." 
By Zbbah Colbvbn, Esq., C.E. 

Bbcekbeb 8. — " On Prints and their Production." 
Being a sequel to a former paper, entitled " Engraving 
and other Reproductive Art Processes." By S. T. 
Davenport, Esq. 

December 15. — " On India-rubber, its History, Com- 
merce, and Supply." By J. Collins, Esq. 

Decbmbbb 22. — " On the Kecent Improvements in 
Small Arms, British and Foreign." By Capt. O'Hba. 

A book of blank Tickets of Admission to the 
Meetings will be sent to each Member, who 
is privileged to introduce two friends to each 
Meeting on their presenting orders signed by 
him. Additional Tickets will be forwarded on 
application. 

The first Course of Cantor Lectures for the 
ensuing Session will be " On the Spectroscope 
and its Applications,"- by J. Nobman Lockter, 
Esq., F.R.S., and will consbt of three Lectures, 
to be delivered on Monday Evenings, the (Jth, 
13th, and 20th December, at Eight o'clock. 
Other courses will also be given during ^he 
Session, one, by A. W. Williamson, Esq., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, London, " On Fermentation, especially 
in connexion with M. Pasteur's Researches," 
having been already arranged. These Lectures 



• The Annul OenenI Meeting : the Chair will be taken at 
Fonrooloelc. No Yisiton are admitted to this Ueefingr. | 



are open to Members, each of whom has the 
privilege of introducing two friends to each 
Lecture. Tickets for this purpose will be for- 
warded in due course. 

Members are reminded that, should any of 
their friends wish to join the Society, the 
opening of the Session is a favourable oppor- 
tunity for proposing them. 

Improved Cabs. 

The Council of the Society of Arts offer the 
folIowLag medals for improved hackney carriages 
specially suited to the metropolis : — 

The Society's Oold Medal for the best and most con- 
venient open hackney carriage for two persons. 

The Society's Silver Medal for the second-best ditto. 

The Society's Gold Medal for the best and most con- 
venient closed hackney carriage for two persons. 

The Society's Silver Medal for the second-best ditto. 

The Society's Gold Medal for the best and most con- 
venient hackney carriage for four persons, either 
open or closed, or both. 

The Society's Silver Medal for the second-best ditto. 

Lightness of construction, combined with ade- 
quate strength and durability, will be especially 
considered in making the awards. 

The awards will be made after actual trials of 
the carriages extending over a certain period. 

Communications describing the carriages must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society of Arts 
before the Ist January, 1870, the carriages to 
be sent to a place hereafter to be appointed. 

The Council also offer the Society's Silver 
Medal for the best instrument, to be afiOxed to a 
cab or other hackney carriage, for indicating the 
fare as between the passenger and the driver, 
whether by registering the distance travelled or 
otherwise, and which instrument shall also 
indicate, for the convenience of the cab-owner 
and of the driver, the total distance travelled 
during the day and the total amount earned. 
The instruments competing, with full descrip- 
tions of their construction, to be sent to the 
Society's House before the Ist January, 1870. 

Competitors may, at their option, sign their 
communications, or may forward with them 
sealed letters containing the name and address 
of the writer. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right 
of withholding all or any of the medals, in case 
none of the carriages or instruments possess, in 
their opinion, sufficient merit. 

In the trials of the several carriages, the small 
amount of vibration and noise will be duly 
considered by the judges. 

Subscriptions. 

The Michaelmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and, made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 
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KATIONAL EDUCATION UNION. 

On Tuesday morning, the 2nd instant, a congress was 
opened at the Town-hall, Manchester, under the 
auspices of the National Union, " for securing the 
primary education of every child by judiciously supple- 
menting the present denominational system of national 
education." A considerable proportion of the audience, 
as well as speakers, were clergymen and ministers. The 
Earl of Hakrowby presided ; and there were on the 
platform Lord Robert Montagu, Lord Edward Howard, 
Mr. W. E. Callender, jun., and the Rev. Canon Hornby. 
A deputation from the Society of Arts, consisting of Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B., member of the Council, and 
Mr. Le Neve Foster, secretary, attended, and the letter 
from the Council (see last Journal, p. 899) was read. 

The following is the programme of the Union . — 

" A complete system of national education to har- 
monise with the existing framework must embrace the 
following requirements : — 1. The primary instruction of 
all children, without exception, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 2. The inculcation of religious and 
moral truth ; whilst care be taken that denominational 
teaching be not imposed upon children without the 
assent of the parents. 3. The cardinal principle of 
parental responsibility must be preserved ; the parents 
to have the choice of schools, whether liable partially or 
wholly for the cost of schooling. 4. When the parents 
are unable to pay for the children's schooling, and 
come under the class of paupers, indoor or outdoor, 
then the cost of instruction to come out of the poor- 
rates. Vagrant children in boroughs, found wandering 
about the streets, to be liable to be sent, by police, 
to industrial schools ; the schools to be maintained 
out of the borough rate. 6. The education of children 
of _ the working classes should combine industrial 
training with attendance at school, as under the 
provisions of the half-time system ; that is half- 
time attendance at school, and half-time at work. 
6. No child or young person to be allowed to 
work full time without having passed a satisfactory 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and, 
having received a certificate of these qualifications, such 
certificate to be a passport to full-time. The period of 
half-time to be prolonged beyond the present age of 13 
imtil such child or young person shall have satisfac- 
torily passed such examination. Discretion allowed to 
examiners to pass those naturally incapable. 7. All 
schoolmasters in schools aided by government to be 
properly qualified for their work, and their qualifications 
to be tested by a certificate of efficiency, to be granted 
by competent examiners. 8. In denominational schools 
receiving government aid, a conscience clause to be 
insisted on, to prevent denominational teaching of 
children whose parents object thereto. 9. Special grants 
for technical or scientific instruction should form an 
essential feature in all schools aided by government. 

" Existing legislation requires to be supplemented as 
follows : — 1. The provisions for the education of children 
of the working-class to ^be extended to the agricultural 
district by a compulsory attendance at school on alter- 
nate days, or weeks, or for a given number of days in 
the year ; a certificate of attendance to be a condition for 
work under 13 years of age. 2. Grants to be made to 
infants' and mixed schools, for the training of children 
under the age at which they are allowed to work. 3. No 
children at or above 13 to be allowed to work full-time 
without a certificate of the qualifications before referred 
to. 4. More liberal grants to be made to evening schools 
under teachers of ascertained competency for young 
persons who work full-time, so as to continue their 
education after the age of 13. 6. The Act to provide 
for the education and maintenance of pauper children in 
certain schools and institutions, passed 17th July, 1862, 
and the Industrial Schools Act, to be rendered com- 
pulsory." 

The Earl of Harrowbt, on taking the chair, said he 



had been called upon to preside under the following 
circumstances : — A considerable movement had occurred 
at Birmingham upon the subject of national education — 
one of the highest, and most important, and most vital 
interests of the country. A number of those who were 
interested within the town itself, and in its neighbour- 
hood, in this important question, said that the grounds 
upon which that movement rested were not safe to the 
country. They organised themselves in consequence, to 
show that even Birmingham itself was at least not 
unanimous in that movement, and these persons did him 
the honour to ask him to preside over them ; and as 
president of that meeting, which was the first to take a 
step in this direction, he had been asked to preside at 
this congress, which had the same objects in view. The 
question was. Are you to have the education of the 
country without religion ? In the first place, those who 
were present difi'ered a little from those of the National 
League, who had taken the lead upon this question, — 
first, as to the extent of the evils existing ; and, second, 
as to the nature of the evils ; and, third, and most 
strongly, as to the remedies proposed. The promoters 
of the National League had proceeded upon the principle 
that every poor man and poor man's child in this country 
should be, from nine to twelve years, at school. Was 
that compatible with the existence of labour at all, or 
with the proper training of the labourer's children to 
assist in the maintenance of their families, and their 
ultimate maintenance of themselves ? An evil did 
indeed exist, but where did it most exist as to quantity ? 
It existed in some very small parishes. The investiga- 
tions lately entered into by the National League proved 
that it was limited in regard to country parishes to very 
few, in which the population was very small, and where 
it was difficult to provide and maintain a school. The 
evil existed also in a number of the large towns. That 
was the evil they had to remedy as to quantity. Now, 
to meet this evil they were requested to supersede prac- 
tically that which had nearly covered the whole of the 
country with schools. Those who proposed the new 
scheme contended for free schools, no payments exacted 
from the parents, the Schools maintained by rates, and 
schools conducted on what they called unsectarian 
principles. Of course these were just other words for 
the exclusion of religion. Now, the Union objected to 
all these grounds. They said that free schools were not 
valued by the parents nor by the children. They 
appealed to the evidence of America in their favour on 
that point. There they held that it was not fair to 
charge upon the rates of particular localities those bur- 
dens which ought to be borne by the Imperial funds. 
They held it was not fair to impose this burden merely 
upon realised property, instead of upon that much larger 
extent of property which existed in personalty. They 
held further — and this was the greatest of all objections 
— ^that under the plausible name of unsectarianism, it 
was practically proposed that no religion should be 
taught in public schools. His lordship went on to show 
that the Catholics would not consent to part with the 
denominational system already existing, and (quoting 
from the inspector's reports) that the religious difficulty 
was not practically appreciable, the principle of the 
conscience clause operating to prevent it. The present 
system should, therefore, be extended, and the State 
shonld give larger aid. Imperial funds ought to be 
liberally contributed to what was really an Imperial 
matter. 

Lord R. Montagu, M.P., read a paper entitled, " What 
is Education ? Comparison between Secular and De- 
nominational Education." He argued that there must 
be religion taught in schools, in order to insure that 
development of the nobler qualities of mankind, and the 
subordination of the animal nature, which was required 
for the mHking of good husbands and fathers, respectful 
and obedient children, unselfish friends, benevolent 
landlords, and loyal citizens. Lord Russell had said 
last year, that the present system had foiled because there 
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was still a large portion of the population without edu- 
cation, and from this premise he 4rew the deduction that 
the niggard sums which, in 1862, had been devoted to 
education ought to he cut down, and the whole system 
changed essentially. The premise, however, was denied. 
The statistics of the matter showed that the system had 
not failed. Educational destitution was of three kinds 
— ^the want of school buildings, the want of masters, and 
the deficient attendance of children. With regard to 
the first, Lord Palmerston's government, when Mr. 
Lowe was Vice-President, had taken a course which it 
was desirable to remedy by contrary legislation. The 
second species of educational destitution was the dearth 
of masters, and it must be provided for by a more liberal 
treatment of training colleges. With regard to the 
third, the insufficient attendance, the rule of the Revised 
Code of ,1862, for ascertaining the average attendance, 
was extremely misleading. It was mere education- 
mongering for raising a phantasm of educational desti- 
tution where none existed. The only w.ay of meeting 
the difficulty of the deficient attendance of poor children, 
and competing with the labour claims, would be by 
teaching industrial occupations at school, so as to make 
it the interest of parents to send their children to school. 
He maintained that the system in America showed 
decidedly that it could not remedy the evils complained 
of. We ought not to abolish our own present system 
because of a small educational destitution which was 
yearly decreasing, and adopt another system under 
which all the species of destitution were greater, and 
were annually increasing. 

Lord Edward Howaed held that this representative 
meeting of gentlemen of all creeds and polities, was an 
answer to those who thought the friends of religious 
education were in favour of education being narrowed. 
He maintained that religion must be acknowledged in 
education. He did not say that the friends of secular 
education meant to deny a child its chance of learning 
what the better life hereafter was to be, but that would 
be the result of their system. If, then, we must have 
religious education, any man would be mad, in a country 
like this, who said, " Do not let that teaching be 
denominational." It had been said that secular know- 
ledge was not necessarily opposed to religion, but merely 
distinct. It merely ignored religion as mathematics 
ignored chemistry, neither denying nor affirming it. 
That was what he objected to ; it put religion on one 
side, to be treated as a casual thing, and he believed the 
inevitable results would be, if religion was put out of 
the regular school course, it would be disregarded 
altogetiber. 

A paper, by the Ee v. Dr. Barry, Principal of King's Col- 
lege, " On Heligions Liberty in Education," was read in 
his absence by the Rev. Canon Hornby. In the course 
of the paper it was observed that the govermuent had 
recognised two systems of education — the one based 
upon the teaching of distinct creeds, the other unsec- 
tarian, though acknowledging the authority of Scripture. 
The desire of the nation was shown by the fact, that of 
the government-aided schools six-sevenths or seven- 
eighths adopted the denominational system. The opera- 
tion of the Conscience Clause secured entire religious 
liberty in these schools. But, under a secular system, 
religious liberty would not bo secured, for, with secular 
schools, there would be no means of gratifying the 
preference either of those who desired the first class of 
schools (the denominational) or those who preferred the 
second class that he had named. 

The Rev. F. Metrick, late her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, said the real ground for the attack upon the de- 
nominational system was not its failure, but its success, 
threatening to cover the whole ground, and leave no 
opening for the secularists. By a rate-supported system 
we should lose the advantage of religious zeal in volun- 
taryism, and the present system would be destroyed, for 
people would not pay rates and also pay again in volun- 
tary subscriptions. I 



The advocacy of the denominational system was con- 
tinued on Wednesday, in a paper by Mr. W. E. 
Cullender, jun. Notwithstanding the exception that 
had been taken by the Chairman (Lord HarrowbyJ to the 
published statistics of the Educational Aid Society, 
showing that 40 per cent, of the children who ought to 
be at school or at work were neither one nor the other, 
Mr. Callender believed in the value of those statements, 
but dissented from the inferences which had been drawn 
from them. He thought there were two things wanted 
in order to improve the present educational system. 
These were — first, the provision of an educational test 
before a child is permitted to work, and the prolongation 
and extension of the term, during which short-time 
working and education were combined ; and, secondly, 
the adoption of the principle of the old Manchester Poor- 
house Act, in 1784, which was that every child found 
wandering and begging, and which appeared to stand in 
need of protection, or to he deserted by its parents, and 
every child of poor parents leading idle and dissolute 
lives, and setting an example of vice and idleness, which 
should be under a certain age, should be educated, 
employed, and brought up in habits of religion and 
industry. 

Mr. T. W. Allies, secretary of the Roman Catholic 
Poor Schools, said the highest and happiest conceivable 
system of national education was only possible where the 
Established Church of a nation was the one Church of 
God, and comprised the whole people. In that case, the 
idea of dividing education into secular and denomina- 
tional could never occur. The next best method, with 
which we must be content in this country, was to take 
into confidence and co-operation the large religious com- 
munities, make grants to each on some general terms, 
and leave them to combine secular and religious instruc- 
tion. 

The Eev. W. J. Kennedy, inspector of schools, read a 
paper, entitled " A plea for Denominational Education." 
He complained that the advocates of the denominational 
system had not been quite fairly treated by Mr. Dixon, 
M.P., who took a very prominent part in the proceedings 
of the National Education League, at Birmingham. 
They certainly did not deserve to be charged, as they 
had been by Mr. Dixon, with wishing to extend a system 
based upon the principle that the working-classes should 
begin life as the recipients of charity. These words 
sounded very spiteful. But surely rather those who 
preferred free schools, and who proposed to maintain 
these schools as paupers were maintained in workhouses 
— viz., by rates — were more open to the charge of making 
the working-classes begin life as the recipients of charity. 
But it was said that the denominationalists had not done 
their work completely, because there wsis a residuum of 
40 per cent, of children who did not attend schools. Ho 
thought that per-centage was accounted for by such 
reasons as the indifference and obstructiveness of parents, 
the wretched homes and social habits of the poor, 
the employment of juvenile labour, and the pressing 
wants of the poor. If the denominationalists could have 
been helped, as those who opposed them proposed to help 
themselves, freely, and without limit, from the public 
purse, the work would long before now have been satis- 
factorily accomplished. In describing the programme 
of the anti-denominationalists, Mr. Dixon used the word 
unsectarian. He (the speaker) complained strongly of 
the use of that word. The League was divided into two 
sections — those who wovdd restrict the work of schools 
for the poor to secular subjects only, and those whose 
views were represented by Mr. Miall, who would permit 
the use of the Bible as a class-book, the use of prayers, 
and would allow the teacher to give explanations of the 
Bible lessons. The latter party adopted very nearly the 
system which was known as the Irish system, which had 
been tried in Ireland under favourable circumstances, 
but had not held its ground. There was a tendency 
manifest in Ireland to work round to denominational 
schools, and the same feeling was beginning to he pretty 
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strongly shown in America. He saw no reason why the 
compulsory system should not be applied in a modified 
form to denominational schools, and while, as a previous 
speaker had contended, there would he a great hardship 
in compelling a poor man's child to attend a purely 
secular school, there would not he the same harddiip in 
compelling it to attend a denominational school, even 
where the parent did not like the particular denomina- 
tion by which the school was conducted, because parent 
and child would he alike protected by the Conscience 
Clause. Let them have wise compulsion by all means. 
He claimed superiority for denominational schools in 
four important respects. 1st. They could accomplish 
what might be required more speedily than any other 
body. 2nd. They could beat their enemies hollow in 
point of economy. 3rd. They could heat them hollow 
in respect of school management. And, 4th. They could 
provide teachers such as could not be provided by the 
secularists. 

The Congress was also' addressed in support of the 
denominational system by the Kev. Canon Cromwell, the 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, Principal of the Wcsleyan Training 
College, and Mr. Birley, M.P., who, during the flatter 
part of tho day, took the chair. Papers on the Con- 
science Clause were read by the Rev. J. P. Norris, Canon 
of Bristol, the Very Rev. Canon^ Toole (Catholic), and 
Archdeacon Allen. 

Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., was not at all sorry that 
there were at the present time two rival, and to a certain 
extent, antagonistic bodies, endeavouring to take the lead 
in this great question. It would immensely stimulate 
public action upon it, and excite far more interest, and 
perhaps elicit the true policy that ought to be pursued 
more certainly than if there was but one movement. 
He trusted, therefore, they would disclaim any feeling of 
jealously or illwill against the Birmingham League. In 
many respects they were in perfect agreement. The 
broad question was this — Should they say that the 
present system was a failure, and cut it dovni aa a mere 
cumbcrer of the ground, or should they own that hitherto 
it had come far short of the work that had to be done, 
but sot to work to develop, to expand it, to make it far 
more powerful and effective than hitherto ? The Bir- 
mingham League aimed at having in every district a 
free school, supported by rates, untrammelled by any 
denominational religious teaching, and, further, that it 
should be compidsory on parents to send their children 
to school. Probably the League would only advance 
towards this ideal state of things by slow degrees, but it 
was clear that the machinery they would set up would, 
in the course of time, annihilate that which now existed. 
Now the idea that actuated the Union was the improve- 
ment of the present system, which seemed to chime in 
with the feelings of the people, and which, whatever its 
shortcomings, was doing great things for the education 
of the people. They wanted the present system 
developed and made far more thorough than it now was. 
He thought that all they could do in the way of com- 
pulsion was, to give power to the local authorities to deal 
with the case of vagabond children in the streets, and to 
orbid the employment of any child below 13 or 14 with- 
out a certificate of education ; but he would in no case 
apply compulsion to the parents. 

The Right Hon. W. Cowpeb, M.P., asked if the 
existing system of primary education had no life and 
spontaneity as much as any institution existing in this 
country ? The present system did not proceed from 
any scheme or any doctrinaire ideas ; it was not 
founded by any man or party, but it had grown 
with the wants, feelings, circumstances, and neces- 
sities of the people ; it had adapted itself to the cir- 
cumstances of the coimtry ; it had obtained the concur- 
rence and aid of tho Gfovernment, and, generally 
speaking, it had satisfied the parents of the children. 
The system had cast its roots deep into the country, and 
it would not be easy to eradicate it. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Bishop of 



Colombo, the Rev. C. Sewell, Inspector of Schools; 
the Rev. Canon Melville, and the Rev. G. Butler. 

Tho Dean of Durham, while supporting the denomi- 
national system, thought they might take a leaf out of 
the Birmingham book, in boldly facing the problem how 
to make education universal. They mvist put their 
movement upon some popular basis, and he should, 
therefore, go in himself for a modification of the system 
of rating. They would never make education universal 
unless they devised some means by which the people 
generally would be obliged to support it, and thereby 
they would be made interested in what they supported. 
He heartily agreed with the principles of the Conference 
held in Manchester two years ago, and he did not think 
that those principles were necessarily opposed to those 
which were now advocated in the Union. 

Tho congress resumed its sitting on Thursday morning. 

The Hon. Algernon Egekton, M.P., presided. He 
said the object of any scheme for improvement should be 
threefold — first, to increase the efficiency of tho present 
existing schools; secondly, to provide masters and 
mistresses in larger numbers ; and thirdly, and perhaps 
most important of all, to sweep up the residuum, who 
never go to school at all. The inspectors' reports showed 
that the schools had rather deteriorated than improved 
since the introduction of the Revised Code. Referring^ 
to the scheme of the Union, he said his opinion now was, 
that the rating principle should be applied only to those 
who, from varied causes, were not able to give anything 
towards the education of their children. 

Colonel Akroyd, M.P., read a paper, the title of whichr 
was " Practical Results of the Factory System of Educa- 
tion and its Extension as a Basis of National Education." 
He said it was upwards of 35 years since the passing of 
the Factory Act, which at first was simply inoperative, 
but it was now showing good results. He gave an 
account of the effects of 9ie school system in operation 
at his own works, and, regarding the day schools, said 
that one cause of the success of the system he attributed 
to the fact that the education was not gratuitous. Parents 
contributed freely the weekly pence for the education of 
their children. The evening-classes had also been pro- 
ductive of great good, many of the students who studied 
there occupying good positions in life. Then the reports 
of the factory inspectors showed that the effects of factory 
education were not entirely dependent on individuals, 
but were grafted on the whole system. We now 
heard much of the higher grade of education reached 
by the operative-class in the United States, as contrasted 
with the United Kingdom, but an official return from 
the State Constable of Massachusetts, for 1868, re- 
vealed a state of things much at variance with our popular 
notions. Taking the certificates to marriage registers 
as a test, he found that in Massachusetts the proportion 
of those who could not sign was thirty per cent, of men, 
and forty-six per cent, of women ; while in England the 
proportion was twenty-three per cent, of men, and thirty- 
two per cent, of women. On the question of the capa- 
bilities of the extension of the factory system, he said 
there were defects in the Workshops Regulation Act, 
which might be remedied by the Government Education 
Bill to be introduced next session. It might be enacted 
that no child, having reached the age of thirteen years, 
should be allowed to work fuU time without a certificate 
of education, and thus it would be clearly in the interest 
of the parents to send their children to school before the 
age of thirteen, as a passport to fuU work and fuU wages. 
Thereby a loophole would bo closed, and the field of 
education be made co-extensive with the whole of the 
working population. The whole course of past legisla- 
tion ran in the groove of the half-time*Bystem, and it 
remained to be seen whether the system should be 
abolished and an untried one substituted. There were 
special advantages in the factory system which deserved 
the careful consideration of all the friends of education ; 
it combined industrial training in the school and the 
workshop with secular instruction ; it enlisted the atten- 
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tion of employers, and almost compelled them, for their 
own sakes, to contribute to and take part in the manage- 
ment of fee Schools ; it afforded scope for voluntary aid 
from individuals and denominations ; it husbanded and 
economised the present school appliances, and it allowed 
clwgymen of all denominations to take part in the task. 
The religious difficulty he believed to be exaggerated. 
In hjs own schools there were children of parents attached 
to every denomination, and no objection had been raised 
by parents to the religious teaching. Indeed, under the 
age of thirteen, children understood very little of sec- 
tarian or denominational teaching. Attempts to prosely- 
tise at that early age were futile. 

Mr. F. S. Powell denied that there was anything in 
the payment of rates which would remove the existing 
deficiency. The question had been greatly cleared by 
the admission which had now been made that a system 
of permissive rates, such as exists in America, was not a 
sufficient remedy for the evils around us. He spoke 
strongly against a system of entirely free schools. He 
did not think that the struggling ratepayer would be 
willing, nor would it be just, to pay rates for the educa- 
tion of the children of the weU-to-do artisans. The 
country was already overburdened with rates. But 
there ought to be some means whereby those who were 
unable to pay the cost of their own education should 
have school wages, according to the American phrase, 
paid for them, either by rates or by the action of benevo- 
lent men. He thought there waa a stratum of our popu- 
lation which could not be reached by our ordinary schools, 
and expressed a fear that if it could the effect would be 
to turn some of the others out, and he deprecated any 
system which would have the effect of turning away some 
of those who were now the ornaments of our system. 

ilr. ALEXANnBR Redgrave, Chief Inspector'of Factories, 
in a paper upon "The Extension of the Half-time 
System," said that system was the groundwork for the 
superstructure upon which the work of the Union rested. 
In Lancashire and Yorkshire the system was well known, 
but in other parts of the country it was known only as 
a compulsory system of education. If we were now 
commencing a national system, we could not do better 
than follow the example of Prussia ; but for upwards of 
30 years we have been experimentalising, and we had 
now full proof that our system, when in full and fair 
operation, was an excellent one, and we had the 
experience of years to show how the excellence of such a 
system could be made universal. It must, however, be 
remembered that the half-time system was at the present 
time almost local ; its habitat was Lancashire and York- 
shire. In 1830, the proportion of half-timers employed 
in factories was only 6'9, while, in 1868, the percentage 
■was 9-6. This was a convincing proof that tJie system 
was appreciated and fostered by manufacturers. It 
appeared from the Eegistrar-General's returns, that 
there were in Blackburn 15,837 children between five 
and fifteen years of age, and of these 11,147 were attend- 
ing schools of various kinds, so that 74 per cent, of the 
duldren were attending school. In Halifax, the propor- 
tion was 70 per cent. It was also found that, making 
every allowance for the larger number of half-timers 
than day scholars, the former passed a better examination, 
and showed how well the half-time system worked when 
in proper operation. A further inquiry was instituted 
some time since, as to the capacity of children to read 
and write, who were presented to the surgeons for the 
purpose of being certified for factory work. In Black- 
bum only 24 per cent, were unable to read ; in Rochdale 
only 24, and Leeds 29. Then, in Newcastle, a town in 
which half-time had no existence, 64 per cent, of the 
, persons examined could not read. The failure, therefore, 
was to be attributed to the employers, who ignored the 
half-time system. He confessed to grave disappointment 
at the educational results of the Factory Act of 1867, and 
he desired to give the fullest publicity to this, to show 
that the old factory half-time system must be renewed 
wd invigorated to make it efficient and capable of over- 



coming the present educational deficiency in particular 
places. They must so enlarge the system as to make it 
more the interest of the employers than it now was to 
promote the education of the young. In addition to the 
proposal of the League, he thought there should be two 
conditions insisted upon — proof of previoas attendance 
at school should be required of every child before 
working short time, and the short-time period should 
be extended to 14 years of age, instead of 13, as at 
present. In the abstract, he was not in favour 
of allowing children to be employed at aU under 12 
years, but they must inquire whether that was possible, 
and he must admit that at present it did not seem to b& 
so. In the agricultural districts he was in favour of 
making school attendance compulsory only during certain 
months of the year. 

The Rev. Canon Norms expressed his strong repug- 
nance to the adoption of a general compulsory system, 
which he declared would be unfair and impracticable. 
He advocated the adoption of a system of indirect com- 
pulsion, which had been adopted under the Factory 
Education system, as sufficient to meet the wants of the 
country. 

The Rev. Dr. Rioe, principal of the Wesleyan Train- 
ing College, Westminster, read a paper upon the subject. 
He advocated the principle of compulsory education, but 
did not think it desirable that the system should be 
passed into law, because its operation could only be 
partial, and he believed ^in that form it would be im- 
practicable. 

Mr. C. R. Ford, secretary to the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, read a paper on " The Industrial Schools 
Act." "While bearing testimony to the general success 
of the industrial school system, he regretted that magis- 
trates did not taie larger advantage of the Act in the 
cases of children brought before them. 

Mr. James Cropper advocated the more extensive 
adoption and application of Denison's Act, which gave 
authority to Boards of Guardians to undertake the educa- 
tion of children of outdoor i)aupers. 

The Earl of Harrowbt said that, on this point, he had 
learnt that, by the application of Denison's Act in Birm- 
ingham, 1,600 more of the poorest children would be 
received into the schools. When they recollected that 
this was the class of children most likely to furnish the 
criminal classes, and that the out-door paupers received 
from the guardians only enough to enable them to live,, 
and not to educate their children, it was difficult to see- 
why the Act should not be applied. He believed that 
if Denison's Act were extended in its application, and 
made compulsory, a great part of the difficulty which 
was generally felt would be solved. 

The Rev. W. Morrison, vicar of St. James's, Halifax, 
read a paper on " The Weak Points in the Working of 
the Present System." The paper contained a number 
of suggestions for the improved management and ad- 
ministration of schools. 

The Rev. Dr. Bell, vicar of Goole, and the Rev. J. P. 
PiTCAiRN, vicar of Eccles, afterwards spoke upon the 
same subject. 

The congress completed its labours at the evening 
sitting on Thursday. 

The Eight Hon. W. F. Cowpeu, M.P., presided, and, 
in opening the meeting, said it seemed to him that the 
working classes had a right to demand that if the State 
should undertake the education of their children it- 
should do so thoroughl}', not put them off with the 
acquisition of mere mechanical methods of mental edu- 
cation, but treat them as immortal beings. He thought 
the religious difficulty had been much exaggerated ; for, 
in his experience, he found that the children of Dis- 
senters who went regularly to the Church schoQls during 
the week went as regularly to the Dissenting chapels on 
Sundays. In his opinion, the solution of the difficulty 
was to be found in rendering the schools unsectarian 
without becoming irreligious ; or, in other words, ren- 
dering them religious without becoming sectarian. 
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The Eev. J. W. Oliver, secretary of the Wesleyan 
Education Committee, said the Methodists entertained 
no otj action to the religious teaching in Church schools. 
But religious instruction in day schools was one thing, 
and Sunday liberty was quite another. He was glad to 
know that the National Society had withdrawn the rule 
which compelled attendance at Church Sunday-schools 
as the condition of their attendance on the week-day. 
But there were numbers of the clergy in the Established 
Church who, notwithstanding the withdrawal of that 
regulation, did most intolerantly compel attendance in 
the Sunday-school as the condition of instruction in the 
week-day schools, and of this the Methodists did com- 
plain. There was a necessity for a conscience clause 
upon the Sunday as well as on the week-day, and if that 
question should bo dealt with in the spirit in which it 
had been dealt with by the speakers who had referred to 
it, he made bold to say that, so far as the Methodist 
Church was concerned, the difficulty was practically at 
an end. He must say, further, that it was a mistake to 
suppose that the establishment of the Birmingham 
League was raised in opposition to religious teaching, or 
was merely antagonistic to the spirit of religion. He 
declared it to be his deliberate conviction that that 
League was in many cases, and to a very large extent, 
the protest supposed to be necessary of the spirit of 
freedom, in opposition to a spirit of mere ecclesiasticism. 

The Dean of Durham (Dr. Lake) thought a very great 
educational want throughout the country had not been 
quite sufficiently dwelt upon as a necessary basis for the 
operations of the Union. The educational deficiency did 
not consist simply in the number of children actually at 
school, but in the attendance of children at school. He 
quite admitted the high quality of education in this 
country, but at the same time it fell far short of Switzer- 
land, Prussia, and Scotland. That should not be shirked, 
and if the Union was to continue they must be quite 
determined to go thoroughly into the subject, and show 
themselves as anxious as the Birmingham League to 
bring education home to the doors of everj' house in the 
country, and that, where it was necessary, they would 
force it upon the unwilling. 

Colonel Akroyd, M.P., moved the following resolution : 
— "That this congress desires to record its general 
approval of the scheme of the National Education Union, 
and is of opinion that it ought to form the basis of 
further legislation for the comprehensive extension and 
completion of our national system of education." 

Mr. S. E Graves, M.P., seconded the resolution. He 
said that after listening for two days to the deliberations 
of the congress, and with a full sense of the responsibility 
of his official position, he was happy to be able to state 
that he gave in his entire adhesion to the general princi- 
ples of the Union. He hoped the Union would not cease 
its labours until there should be appointed a separate 
Educational Board, and a Minister of Education sitting 
in Parliament and responsible to the people. There 
shoidd also be a representative of Uiat Minister placed 
rcsidentially in every large town, with equal responsi- 
bility to direct school operations, and especially to carry 
out the extension of the Factory Acts and Industrial 
Schools Act. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Ddrnfoeb moved — " That this 
congress earnestly invites the friends of the existing 
system of national primary education to enrol themselves 
members of the Union — to meet together in their re- 
spective localities, and form themselves into auxiliaries 
for united action, and to sustain the central executive 
during the coming year by subscribing to the guarantee 
fund now so liberally opened, and to invite the clergy and 
ministers of religion to use their influence in this behalf." 

Mr. T. W. Allies seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. F. S. Powell moved the appointment of the list 
of executive officers as drawn out by the congress com- 
mittee. 



The Deaa of Dvkham seconded the motion, which wa? 



The Eev. Canon H. M. Bibgh moved the thanks of the 
congress to the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Birley, M.P., the 
Hon. A. F. Egerton, M.P., and the Eight Hon. W. P. 
Cowper, M.P., for their kindness in presiding, and to 
the readers and speakers at the respective sessions of 
congress. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. John Mabsdbn, and 
agreed to. 

The Chaibuan briefly replied, and the congrew 
broke up. 



THE FAVEESHAM EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
By George C. T. Baktley. 

The educational system in the ancient town of Faver- 
sham is so efficient as to form almost a pattern to other 
places of even greater size and importance. The town 
contains about 7,000 inhabitants ; it has a charter of 
incorporation, and elects a mayor, four aldermen, and 
twelve councillors annually. The occupation of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding parishes is chiefly divided 
between dredging for oysters and farming. 

Like many ancient towns, Faversham has large en- 
dowments, about £4,000 a-year being available for 
various purposes. The largest item amongst these funds 
is that bequeathed by Mr. Henry Wreight, in the year 
1838, amounting to over £2,000 per annum. According 
to this gentleman's will, the money was tq be spent in 
a variety of ways, though all for the relief of the poM', 
in some shape or other. Fortunately, the idea seems to 
have struck him that in so small a place it might be diffi- 
cult at times to find proper means of employing so large 
a sum, and he inserted the following words towards the 
end of the conditions of trust, viz., " and [the money 
shall be applied] in any other way the trustees sbaU 
think proper, and conducive to charitable purposes in the 
said town." 

As might be imagined, the trustees had at first con- 
siderable difficulty in expending the income, more par- 
ticularly as the town at that period was smaller than at 
present ; but, no sooner did it get known that so much 
money was going begging, than idlers and tramps began 
flocking to the town like birds of prey, in anticipation of 
plentiful doles of bread and money on Sundays. The 
effect of this was not long in making itself felt, and the 
trustees discovered that, in reality, the charity instead of 
being a blessing was quite the reverse, for tiie town was 
becoming rapidly pauperised, and this not only by the 
immigrants, but by the demoralising influences on the 
hitherto hard-working inhabitants. 

Such being the case, a few gentlemen residing in the 
town determined to act on the spirit of the latter clause of 
the will, and accordingly applied to the Court of Chancery 
for the requisite authority. This was obtained, after 
some little opposition, in 1866, and a scheme for the 
proper use of tiie funds finally settled. 

The outline of this was as follows : — 
a.) Almshouses, at a certain cost, were to be erected. 
6.) A recreation-ground was to be laid out in the town. 
c.) £1,000 was to be devoted to building residences for 
the mistresses of the national school. 

{d.) A sum of £530 per annum was to be set aside, for 
the trustees to be at liberty to devote to the national 
school. 

(«.) A commercial school was to be erected, at a cost of 
£3,200, for the middle-class. 

(/.) A certain sum was placed at the trustees' disposal 
for exhibitions, to be given to boys in the national and 
commercial schools, to enable them to continue at the 
grammar school. 

{ff.) A certain sum might be used for scholarships 
from the grammar school to the universities. 

Such was the scheme, and, with the grammar school 
founded by Dr. John Cole, in 1676, the income of whi(di 
amounts to about £370, it forms the system of edooa- 
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tion provided for the town. The workmg of each 
branch mil now be briefly considered. 

The National Schools. — These schools are all day schools, 
and are conducted on the whole - time system, there 
being no industrial training, and not even any drill. 
They are divided into the infant Bchool for boys and 
girls under seven, the girls' school for girls over seven, 
and the boys' school for boys over that age. 

A feature in the girls' school, which gives it a pleasant 
appearance to a visitor, is the habit of making each child 
wear a white pinafore while at work, which is left behind 
on quitting tiie schoolroom. The appearance of these 
white uniforms gives a clean and fresh aspect to the 



The course of instruction does not go beyond that 
usuallypursued innational schools, viz., the three E's, with 
the addition of needlework for the girls, though, as a 
proof that the instruction is sound, it should be stated 
that, last year, the inspector, the Eev. G. R. Moncrieff, 
reported that " the results of the standard work was 
high, above 94 per cent, on the very large number 



is considerably in advance of (hat given at the national 
school. It is greatly to be regretted, however, that 
elementary science forms no part of the curriculum, not 
even for the elder boys. 

The fees at this school are £S per head per annum ; 
the boys vary in age from 8 to 16, as will be seen below, 
taken in April, 1869 : — 

Between 8 and 9 i 



9 


„ 10 


10 


„ 11 


11 


„ 12 


12 


„ 13 


13 


„ 14 


14 


„ 15 


15 


„ 16 



» 

21 
13 
28 
21 
9 
5 



In one respect there is a grand difference between the 
girls' and boys' schools. In thelatterare found the children 
of artisans, small shop-keepers, and even fairly well-to-do 
men of business ; in fact, it is the only place in the town 
where a sound instruction can be afforded, and parents 
do not mind their boys mixing with those who are rather 
below them in station. With the girls, however, this is 
not the case, many parents having an idea that it is more 
penteel to send their daughters to private schools, where, 
indeed, the education is often defective, though the fees 
are considerably higher. In consequence of this, the girls 
at the national schools are almost all of the artizan and 
labouring classes. 

The sectarian difficulty at Faversham is completely 
got over by a liberal conscience clause. Religion is taught 
on the broad principles of Christianity, with the Church 
catechism ; though any parent sending a written objection 
may have his child excluded from such instruction. The 
consequence is, that only some half-dozen have availed 
themselves of this privilege in the last dozen years, 
though more than half the school are not Church of 
Bng&nd. This will be seen from the following table, 
giving the number of each denomination in May last : — 

Church of England 480 

Wesleyan 214 

Baptist 63 

Independent, &c 212 

Roman Catholics 1 

The numbers of children in the schools, paying one 
penny a-week, during last year, were : — 

Infents 375 

Elder girls 245 

Elder boys 360 

Evening scholars, chiefly composed of / 

those who have left the day-school f or < 65 

some employment ( 

1,026 

The schools are managed by a committee of 20, four of 
vhom consist of the chairman and three other members 
of the Trustees of Public Charities. This committee has 
the power to send up the best boys, to the number of 
eight, from this school to the national school, and also to 
pay their fees. By this means a promising lad gets the 
first step, if he shows any peculiar ability. 

The Commercial /School. — This school originated in the 
formation of an advanced class for the national school, 
which increased so rapidly as to render it advisable to 
make it into a distinct advanced school. For this purpose, 
as before stated, £3,200 of Wreight's fund was applied for 
and afterwards devoted to the erection of suitable premises. 
The school is entirely a day-school, though tJie head- 
awster takes about 26 boarders ; md the course of study 



Some of the children come from considerable distances 
to attend the classes. 

The parents of 59 of the boys reside in Faversham ; 
16 within four miles ; 14 at Whitstable ; 2 in the Isle of 
Sheppey ; 1 at Maidstone ; 3 at Woolwich ; 3 at Dover ; 
3 at Deal ; 4 at Sittingboume ; 4 at Chatham ; 1 in 
London. Many of these necessarily reside with the head 
master, but it is interesting to know that 96 reside, either 
with their parents or in lodgings, within one mile of the 
school ; 3 reside within three miles of the school ; 7 within 
four miles; 1 within five miles; and 3 within seven 
miles, going backwards and forwards daily. 

The mixture both of grades of society and also of sects 
in this school is noteworthy, and makes it evident that 
these supposed difSculties are more imaginary than real.. 
Of the 110 boys in the school, in May last, 14 were the- 
sons of professional men ; 16 the sons of farmers ; 61 of 
tradesmen ; 8 of ship-owners and merchants ; 7 of 
clerks ; 13 of artisans ; and 2 of mariners ; and, further, 
the parents of 

60 of them belonged to the Church of England 

28 „ „ „ Wesleyan body 

1 „ „ „ Baptists 

20 „ „ „ Independents 

1 „ „ „ Jewish community. 

The Grammar School. — ^This is, unfortunately, at pre- 
sent, the part of the Faversham scheme which does not 
fulfil its proi)er duties. It might be expected to form 
the culmmating-point of the educational arrangements 
of the town, and so undoubtedly it should, and probably 
will be made to do by the Endowed Schools Commission. 
The vital question as to who are the managers is some- 
what disputed between the Trustees of Public Charities, 
the corporation, and the Warden of All Souls College, 
Oxford, so that any improvements are difficult to carry 
out. 'The present teacher is a gentlemen of over 80 
years of age, and consequently too old to perform his 
duties, which have to be attended to by deputy. 

The number of scholars is eight, and they pay a fee o 
£8 per annum ; and, as the endowment is £370, the cost 
per student is as high as £54 per annum. For this they 
are merely taught by one master, and receive no board 
whatever, and there can be no doubt but that the edu- 
cation at the commercial school at £3 is as much better 
as it is cheaper. This state of things will, no doubt, be 
shortly changed, as the feeling in the town is strongly 
against it, and last summer a deputation waited on the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, on the subject. 

The Trustees of Public Charities have power to give 
two exhibitions to Oxford and Cambridge, of the value 
of £60, to the best scholars in the school, but _owing_ to 
the small attendance, in consequence of the inefficient 
state of the grammar school, tiiis has never yet been 
done. 

The Mutual Relation of the Schools one to another.— 
The peculiarity of the Faversham Schools is their con- 
nection one to another, and the means they afford to a 
promising boy of rising even firom the lowest rank to the 
advantage of a good education, culminating even in a 
university diploma. Tlua final step will be more satis- 
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factorily arranged when the grammar school has been 
remodelled. 

The infant and national schools receive the children of 
the poorer classes, the payment being but one penny per 
week. A sound education is here given until the age of 
twelve ; at this age they must leave, though the greater 
number unfortunately give up school long before that 
period. To those who show any promise a free admission 
is given by competition to the commercial school, and by 
this means a boy rises at least one step, and may have the 
advantage of an excellent advanced education until he is 
sixteen years of age. 

So far, the promotion of a clever boy is secured, and 
the next step is an exhibition to the grammar school. 
The trustees have power to grant £S0 a-year, in sums 
not exceeding £10 each, for this purpose. Were the 
grammir school what it shortly will be, this step would 
be an immense advantage, and be the means of bridging 
over the widest gap which at present separates the poor 
genius from the way to usefulness. 

To the brightest stars of all a further opening would 
present itself after this, in the shape of a £60 scholarship 
to Oxford or Cambridge, the funds for this, as for 
every previous step, being obtained from Wreight's 
charity, thus, happily, snatched from being applied to 
the creation of pauperism, and applied to the only sound 
way of reducing poverty, namely, increasing education. 
It is difficult to conceive a better system, or a more 
admirably drawn scheme for providing for the education 
of a town, than the one which has been thus sketched out 
as existing at Faversham, and, as far as it has gone, the 
results have been quite successful. The culminating 
point, in the grammar school, being at present in an un- 
satisfactory state, is to be regretted, though it cannot be 
looked upon as permanent. From the energy and ability 
displayed by the inhabitants in the national and com- 
mercial schools, it is not likely that they will remain 
much longer in getting the grammar school completely 
re-organised, and put on a proper footing. 

It would seem probable that the office of head-master 
of the whole set of schools, including grammar, com- 
mercial, and national, might be entrusted to one 
officer, charged with general superintendence, and 
renumerated partly by a fixed salary, and partly by fees. 
The classes in the grammar schools should be as superior 
to those in the commercial as the commercial are at 
present to the national. None should be admitted to the 
grammar school unless they had passed through the 
other schools, or, at any rate, were sufficiently educated 
to benefit by the classes, which should be only of an ad- 
vanced nature. At present considerable time is spent at 
the grammar school in giving elementary instruction in 
reading and writing. The resources of the schools, when 
combined, would supply sufficient funds to provide an 
ample staff of teachers of varying qualifications, including 
physical science, and there could be no doubt but that, 
with these advantages, coupled with the attractions of 
the exhibitions to the universities, which might be 
thrown open to all the inhabitants of Kent, the Faver- 
sham Union Schools would be second to few in the 
country. 

General Conclmiom. — Several points are worthy of note 
in the institutions under consideration. They show 
chiefly what may be done, even in a small place, by the 
proper use of endowments, and by organisation and com- 
bination. The schools are much more efficient than half- 
a-dozen small ones in different parts of the town would 
be. They also show that such combination is not 
only efficient but economical, both in teaching power and 
in absolute cost. The average cost in 1867-8 was 
£1 4s. Id. per head per scholar. Comparing this with 
the average cost of each child in all the schools in 
England and Wales, inspected by the Committee of 
Council on Education, in the same year, it is less by 
2s. 74d. per head. It follows, therefore, that if all the 
children in the Education Department Schools had been 
managed as the Faversham children, a saving of no less 



than £140,000 a-year would be effected, and a superior 
ducation given at the same time. The religious sect 
difficulty is here practically got over, and, further, a 
step is made of inducing parents to allow their children 
to be educated together, though their stations in life may 
be somewhat different. 

Finally, it may be remarked that Faversham in no way 
differs from many other towns. A large number of 
places have funds at their disposal, which are yearly 
wasted or spent in fostering idleness, under the clonk of 
charity. Were they all to take a lesson from Faversham, 
and adopt this system, by combining the small district 
and party schools into large and well organised institu- 
tions, the charity funds thus used would soon bear their 
own fruit, and more effectually relieve distress than any 
number of Sunday doles. 



SCIENCE AND ART INSTRUCTION FOB 
WOMEN. 

A movement was, last year, set on foot by a committee 
of ladies, who constituted themselves promoters of a 
scheme for the higher education of women. The term 
"higher" is perhaps rather ambiguous. The subject of 
the first course of lectures whereby the " higher educa- 
tion" was imparted, was " English History, " minutely dealt 
with by Mr. Wiseman. Then followed discourses on 
" Size and Shape," a new science, invented by Mr. 
Clifford, apparently based upon the problems and theorems 
of Euclid ; and this season has opened with lectures on 
Grecian History, by Mr. Kennedy. It will therefore 
be seen that the choice of subjects is somewhat erratic 
and unconnected. 

With the desire of securing a consecutive course of 
" instruction in science and art for women," a distinct 
committee of ladies from the above-mentioned has been 
formed, having the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Byng for their 
treasurer; and certainly not in antagonism, but probably 
more as an auxiliary, to the "higher educationof women" 
scheme, announcement has been made of a course of 
lectures on " Physical Science," to be delivered by Pro- 
fessors Huxley, Guthrie, and Oliver. Professor Huxley 
treats on " Physiography," i.e., a rudimentary analysis 
and description of natural facts, more commonly con- 
sidered as physical geography. Professor Guthrie will 
succeed, with an exposition, under their simplest aspects, 
of " Elementary Physics and Chemistry ;" and Professor 
Oliver concludes this series of about thirty lectures with 
" Illustrations of Biology, or the Phenomena of Life, by 
means of Elementary Botany." 

Professor Huxley delivered his first lecture on Tuesday 
last to an audience of upwards of 300 ladies. The points 
upon which Professor Huxley touched cannot be better 
described than in the words of his own " Notes of 
Lectures," supplied to each member of the audience 
before the commencement of the lecture. They are as 
follows : — 

" 1. The map of the Thames is an outline sketch of 
the river, as it would present itself to a person passing 
over it in a balloon. 

"2. The Thames at London-bridge is a mass of fresh 
water, one-sixth of a mile wide. In its deepest parts it 
is sometimes as little as twelve, and sometimes as much 
as thirty feet deep. 

" 3. The water of the Thames at London-bridge rons 
down (ebbs) towards Margate for about seven hours, and 
then runs up (flows) towards Teddington-weir for about 
five hours every day. The river is shallowest at the 
end of the ebb ; deepest at the flood tide. 

"4. About 115,000,000 cubic feet more water runs 
down than runs up beneath London-bridge every day. 
The overplus goes beyond Margate into the sea. 

" 5. Above Teddington-weir the water always runs 
down towards London-bridge. A continuous stream of 
fresh water, running in this general direction, can be 
followed as far as Thames-head, in Wiltshire, which is 
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170 miles from London-bridge, and 370 feet above the 
water of the Thames at that bridge. 

" 6. The water which ebbs and flows under London- 
bridge aU comes from the basin of the Thames, the area 
of which is 6,000 square miles. 

" 7. The basin of the Thames receives this water in 
the shape of rain, hail, snow, or dew. The quantity of 
-water which it thus receives in the course of a year 
amounts to fully two and a-half cubic miles, or would 
fill a cistern a mile square at the base and two and a-half 
miles high. 

" 8. The rain, hail, snow, or dew, come out of the 
atmosphere. They result from the condensation of the 
watery vapour which always exists in the atmosphere. 

" 9. The watery vapour in the atmosphere is raised 
there by the heat of the sun, from all watery bodies, but 
chiefly by the sea. 

" 10. Thus the water of the Thames is constantly cir- 
culating, and the agent of the circulation is the sun. 
Only a part of the water which falls on the Thames 
basin reaches the sea by way of the river ; the rest is 
evaporated into the atmosphere by the heat of the sun." 

The lectures are to be delivered every Tuesday and 
!Friday, at U a.m., and the first course ends on Friday, 
17th December. Professor Guthrie will then commence 
his series. Should the present enterprise, which, be it 
remembered, is a private one, succeed, it is said that 
lectures on vocal music, by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, are to 
be delivered. The amount of support, however, given in 
the present instance will probably regulate any decisions 
the committee may arrive at on the subject generally. 



Shelter fob Cabmen. — The Sritith Medical Journal 
says : — " A most important movement has been com- 
menced in Edinburgh, to afford shelter for cabmen. 
Through the exertions of Mr. A. B. Fleming, a neat 
wooden building, designed by Mr. Pillrington, and pro- 
vided by subscriptions from inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood and the cabmen themselves, has been erected at 
the stand at Eandolph-cresoent. Large side-windows 
are provided in it, by which a full view of the road in 
each direction can be commanded ; and it is entered by a 
door from the street-side immediately facing the stand. 
A gas-stove is to be provided for it, along with which 
there will be a small boiler for the supply of hot-water. 
The movement is, on the face of it, so admirable, that 
we think there would be little difficulty in raising the 
funds necessary to provide similar shelter in London eind 
other large towns. The nature of their employment 
exposes the cabmen to all the influences of cold and wet, 
and, accordingly, they are great sufferers from consump- 
tion, and acute and chronic rheumatism, but more 
especially from bronchitis ; and they are rendered the 
more liable to these from their intemperate habits, which 
are, under the circumstances, easily understood, as they 
find that stimulants ' keep out the cold ' for the time. If 
shelter, such as has been provided in Edinburgh, were 
procured for the cabmen in every town, there would be 
less encouragement to intemperance, and their calling 
would be rendered in every respect a more healthy, 
profitable, and respectable one. If, in addition, these 
stands were each provided with a restaurant, where good 
food was provided, the movement would prove a still 
greater boon to poor cabby." 

The St. Peteesburo ExHrsiTioN in 1870. — This 
exhibition is confined to Russian produce and manufac- 
tures ; it is national, and not international, as has been 
stated in some publications. It is to open on the 27th 
May, and close on the 27th of July. 

International Coinage. — ^The Minister of Finance in 
France has recommended that a gold coin, of the value 
of twenty-five francs, corresponding with our English 
sovereign, should be issued by the French Mint, and 
the Emperor Napoleon has approved of the proposal. 



♦ 

The Channel Passage. — Snt, — Since wnting my 
letter of the 30th ult., on the subject of a suspension 
cot, an exceedingly simple solution of the pro- 
blem has occurred to me, on considering the proposal 
for a nautical observing chair, suggested at the conclu- 
sion of my communication of January 1st, 1861, therein 
referred to, viz., to transfer the whole " coercing power, 
operative in deadening the effects of oscillation, at once 
to the point of suspension, and so doing away with the 
necessity of attachment of any kind to the walls or floor 
of the cabin, whether by friction bands or by elastic straps. 
This it was proposed to accomplish in the case there con- 
sidered, by suspending the chair by a piece of thick and 
very stiff cable, opposing so much resistance to flexure 
in every direction, as to afford the requisite coercive 
power, whether against rolling, pitching, or twisting. 
In a cabin, however, there is no height disposable for 
such a mode of suspension. But the same resistance to 
the prolongation of oscillation in every direction will 
be horded by a- stiff ball-and-socket suspension, from 
the ceiling of the cabin, of a cot, resting on a light but 
rigid iron frame- work (like a birdcage or a tent bedstead), 
the upper frons converging to, and uniting in a short, 
but strong vertical bar, terminated above by the ball. 
The socket should be fixed (orifice downwards) to the 
ceiling by strong screws. It should enclose no more of 
the ball than is requisite to give it a perfectly safe and 
secure grasp, with a view to allowing a great range of 
conical motion in every direction. It should be 
made, however, too large, and the interval between 
its inner surfece and the ball occupied by a smooth, 
thick, very well compressed lining of felt or other 
friction-producing material. It should open, laterally 
or vertically, with a hinge, to admit the ball and 
allow of its withdrawal when required to strike the 
cot, the socket remaining permanently attached to the 
ceiling; and it should be furnished with powerful 
clamping or tightening screws, to increase or diminish 
the friction as found necessary. It is evident that by 
increasing the diameter of the ball, and the pinch of the 
clamping screws, any amount of pendulous motion might 
be destroyed, and the ball rendered immovable in its 
socket, so that it is a mere question of experiment what 
dimensions to give to the one, or what amount of pres- 
sure to lay on the other. It is needless to enter into 
further detail, as any ingenious ironmonger would easily 
devise a suspension frame-work capable of being readily 
dismounted and screwed together again when wanted, 
packing into a small compass for stowage in the day- 
time. In place of a ball-and-socket suspension, a solid 
and massive Hook's-joint, with clamps on each of the 
axes, might be used, the upper arm of the joint to work 
in a conical friction-socket screwed under lie ceiling. — 
I am, &c., J. F. W. Hersghel. 

Collingwood, November 6th, 1869. 

BiAORAH OP the State of Instruction in Europe. 
— Sm, — The Journal for the 29th October contains a 
sensational map of the state of instruction in Europe, 
by Mens. Manier, on which I wish to make a few notes. 
To say nothing about the fallacy of compsirisous as to 
the superficial area of Sweden and that of Switzerland, 
and the consideration of density of population, and 
leaving others to deal with Mens. Manier's remarks on 
these islands, I call attention to Sweden and Norway. — 
This includes Lapland ; and I am as yet unaware that 
the Lapps are better taught than the Welsh or the 
Finns. Iceland is a much brighter spot than some 
would like to make it, after allowing for the intellectual 
activity of the small population. &reeee. — Mens. Manier 
says, " Ignorance is general ;" and next, " the propor- 
tion of scholars is one to every eight of the population. 
The former statement does no justice to the efforts of the 
Hellenes to promote education, nor to our own exertions 
while we held the Ionian Islands. The black line of 
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Turkey does not exist, so far as the neighbouring Greek 
population is concerned. Turkey. — Mons. Manier says, 
" Ignorance ig universal, and there is not the least 
acquaintance with the most indispensable acquirements." 
According to this account, reading, writing, and arith- 
iBietic, are unknown in European Turkey, and there are 
-no schools to teach them. This is simply unfounded. 
There is great ignorance among the Christian popula- 
tions, from want of instruction in their vernacular dialect, 
•which is now being supplied. The same backwardness 
applies to Bretons, Basques (in France and Spain), and 
the nationalities of Austria, &o. — I am, &c., Hyde 
Clakke. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

HoK British Architects, 8. 

Entomological, 7. 

Society of Engineers, Vj. Mr. Charles J. Light, " On the 
Need for further Experiments on Strength of Materials." 
Toes ..JStatistical, 8. 1. Mr. Newmarch (President), Inaugural 
Address. 2. Mr. Samuel Brown, "Report on the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress of 1869." 

Anthropological, 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8. DiscHSsion upon Hr. Gandard's paper 
on " The Strength and Resistance of Materials ;" and, 
time permitting, Mr. Edward Dobson, "Public Works in 
the Province of Canterbury, New Zealand." 
Wed ...Society of Arts, 8. Opening Address by Lord Henry G. 
Lennox, M.P., Chairman of Council. 

Meteorological, 7. 
Jhcb ...Linnaean, 8. Mr. A. W. Bennett, "Review of the genus 
Xpdrotea, with Descriptions of Three New Species," 

• 

frtm CanmiiUAontn ef PattiUt' Jomtuu, Jfmembtr 5. 
Gbints or Fbovisioiial PnoTKonoR. 
Bleaching— 3094— W. W. Ladellc. 

Blood-albumcn, purifying and decolouring— 3033— P. Jacques. 
Bottles, *o , metallic caps for— 3064— H. Brooks. 
Cards, Su!., machine for bronzing, Ac— 3100— J. S. Grierson and R. 

Phillips. 
Carriage bolts and pins, &c.— 3114— J, Wakefield. 
Carriages, &c. — 2925— A. Etienne. 

Electric telegrapliic cables, apparatus for coiling— 3070— J.Buchanan, 
Furnaces for calcining ores, Ac— 3074— T. Gibb and C. Gelstharp. 
Furnaces for obtaining lead from its ores— 3471- G. Metcalf. 
Furnaces, fuel-feeding and smoke-consuming apparatus for— 3110— 

W. A. Martin and E. Wylam. 
Hansom cabs— 3068— G. Clark. 

Hor>es, &c., apparatus for clipping — 3076— J. R. Grayson. 
Locomotive engines, &c.— 3108— T. Dunn. 
Looms— 3112— J. Holding and -J. Eocles. 
Meat, preserving— 3086— T. Deichmann. 
Metallic tiles or slates for roofing— 3080— C. D. Abel. 
Metals, forging or shaping— 3104— J. Dodge. 
Motive-power, obtaining and applying— 3066— G. M, Ashforth and 

W. Hardy, jun. 
Nut-crackers— 3096— G. Ireland. 
Painting, &c., preparing oils for— 2934— J, Horc. 



Pumps— 2886— W. E. Newton. 

Railway carriage doors, &c., hinges and hinge guards for— 3072— 
A. M. Clark. 

Railway engines, Ac., couplings for- 3098— J. Lockwood. 

Railway rails, metallic keys for securing- 3088— A. B. Ibbotsonand 
T. S. Sarney. 

Railway trains, signalling and communicating on— 3082— F. Wood- 
ward. 

Reaping machines— 3078— J. Rignall. 

Sewing machine needles — 3092 — W. R. Lake. 

Sheet-iron -3118— W. R. Lake. 

Stamping and cancelling presses— 3055— B. Sulman and R. WIlUs. 

Sulphate of soda, &o., pr"ducing— 3084— R. Scott and W. Molvor. 

Tube wells, Ac, implements for constructing— 3116— T. Clark. 

Xyloidine, preparing and using solvents of — 3102— D. Spill. 

IHTINTIOIIS WrrH COIIPLETI SpsoinaATioHS FiLIO. 
Nickel, electro-deposition of— 312S— W. Brookes. 
Portraits, Ac, box for enolosing-3117— H. A. Bonneville. 
Shaft couplings— 3133— M. Clemens. 
Springs, coiled or volute— 3137— W. R. Lake. 



Fatshts 

1389. E. N. Hudson. 

1401. E. Seyd. 

1406. A. J. Murray. 

1414. R. and G. Cadbury and 

J. M. Rendall. 
1417. W. N. Nicholson. 

1421. 0. Lauth. 

1422. R. Blezard. 
1424. M. S.Wolfgang. 



Sealed. 

1428. W. B. Smith. 

1448. A. Henry. 

1449. C. H. Merritt. 

1464. E. V. Gardner and P. M. 

Crane. 
1499. R., J. J., A L. R. Bodmer. 
15&5. A. L. McQavin. 
1556. A. L. McGavln. 
1677. J. Dockray. 



Fnm Commiuiauri of PattnU /rarnot, Notember 9. 


Patshts Sealed. 


1438. C.Cross, A. Heywood, Jun., 


1618. J. D. Brunton. 


and G. D. and T. B. 


1640. J. Wilson. 


Wilson. 


1641. J. Wilson. 


1440. W. R. Lake. 


1701. B. J. B. Mills. 


1446. J. B. Payn^. 


1762. W. E. Newton. 


1454. J. B. Handyside. 


1877. W. Topham, Jun., and 8 


1467. J. L. Greatorex. 


Wells, Jun. 


1470. I. and G. Battlnson and T. 


2346. B. J. B. Mills. 


Whitehead. 


2699. H. Bridgewater. 


1483. G. F. Henry, I. A. F. Bang, 


2615. W. S. Clark. 


F. R. C. Monestier, aud 


2649. W. Baines. 


J. P. A. Figuier. 


2662. F. Forder and J, Traves. 


1489. C. H. Gardner and J. Bick- 


2663. D. Colvllle. 


erton. 


2696. C. Q. Hill. 


1623. W. Benson. 


2718. T. J. Denn* and H. Bll- 


1629. W. Naylor. 


lingsley. 


1646. W. Mitchell. 


2761. E. Hill. 


1697. E. T. Hughes. 




P1TBHT9 OS wmOH TBI BlAHF 


Dtrrr of £80 has been faid. 


2983. T. S. Truss. 


2914. T. Horsley A G. Knighton 


2850. B. J. Gay. 


2920. S.W.Woodroife. 


2923. W. E. Newton. 


2886. W. Darlow and P. W. Sey- 


2924. W. E. Newton. 


mour. 


2874. J. H. Johnson. 


2941. R. Lakln and J. Wain. 


2895. P. Kirk. 


2917. E. K. Heaps. 


2911. R. J. Edwards. 





PATEmS Olt WHICH THE STAMP DUTT Or £100 HAS BEEK PAID, 

2978. J.McKeanandT.Greenall, I 3021. E. Sonstadt. 
2993. J. Petrle, Jun., A J. Teal. | 3010, C. 0. Heyl, 
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LIST OF PRESENTS. 



The following Presents have heen made to the Society during the past year. 
Society have been forwarded to the Donors : — 



The thanks of the 



Presents. Donobs. 

Specifications of Patents up to the ) Commissioners of 

present time, and Indices / Patents. 

Abridgments of Patents „ 

The Commissioners of Patents' 

Journal „ 

United States Patent Office Reports, ( ^'S^^'Z 
,Qcs „„j lOKK { missioners of 

1866audl866 ^ Patents. 

The American Conflict, by Horace 
Greeley Author. 

Forensic Medicine, by Dr. W. 
AuBustus Guy „ 

A U^ual of Orthopraxy, by 
Heather Bigg „ 

Mnemonic Geography (China), by 

Thomas Jenner „ 

A Practical Treatise on the Manu- \ 
&ctiae of Worsted and Carded f H. Carey Baird, 
Tarns, translated from the French ( Philadelphia, 
of C. Leroux / 

Catalogue of A.ddiUonB to the | .j,^^^ j g^y^ 
Manuscripts in the British J Museum. 
Museum / 

Bapports dn Jury liitemational et \ 
Catalogue Officiel ; Exposition f Messrs. J. M. 
Maritime Internationale du I Johnson & Sons. 
Havre, 1868 / 

Greater Britain ; a Record of Travel 
in English-speaking Countries, 
during 1866 and 1867, by Sir Chas. 
■Wentworth Dilke, Bart., M.P . . Author. 

Materials for a History of DUO jj^^ Lo,^^ 
Pamting, by the late Sir C. L. > ._ j p. ^ 
Eastiake, R.A. Vol.11 ) and Uo. 

Painted Windows, a lecture 
delivered by the Rev. F. B. 
Harvey, M.A., in the Town Hall, 
Berkhamsted „ 

Nature and Art ; and other Poems, 
by Dr. Evanson Author. 

Minutes of Proceedings of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engfineers, Vols. 
XXVII. and XXVIIL, 1867-9. Institution. 

Report of the Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at N^orwich, 1868 Association. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester, 
Vol. III. (3rd series) Society. 

Proceedings of ditto, 1866-8 „ 

Statistics of the Colony of Victoria \ HisExcellency the 
for 1867 / Governor. 

Reform of tiie Patent Law, by M. 
A. Soul Author. 

Irrigation in India and in Spain, by 
Messrs. Wilson, Login, & Higgin Authon. 



Pbbsbnts. _ DONOES. 

Roads, BaUwaya, and Canals in 

India, by T. Login Author. 

Orthographic and Isometrioal Pro- 
jection, by E. A. Davidson „ 

Letters concerning the Country of ) Central Argentine 

the River Plate / Railway Co. 

State Emigration, an Essay, by 

Edward Jenkina Author. 

The Charities of London, and some 

Errors of their Administration, 

by T. Hawksley, M.D , 

A Second Series of Reports on the 

Preparation of Food and Economy 

in Fuel, "Captain Warren's 

System " Captain Warren. 

RecentExcavations in Rome made in 

1868, by the British Archaeological 

Society, a Lecture by John H. 

Parker, M.A Author. 

British Archaeological Society of 

Rome. Proceedings 18S8-9 .... Societiy, 
The Smoke Nuisance and its Remedy 

by Means of Water; with remarks 

on Liquid Fuel, by C. J. Richard- 
son, architect Author. 

Assainissement, Embellissements de 

Paris. EdilitS urbaine mise a la 

port^e de tout le monde, par 

Hector Horeau „ 

The Buthven Hydraulic Propeller 

vtnas the Screw and Paddle .... M. W. Buthven. 
The Thames Embankment and the 

New Law Courts, a Letter to 

the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, 

M.P., by A. Baillie Cochrane .... Author. 
The Land and Labour of India, by 

W. Nassau Lees, LL.D „ 

Public and Private Psalmody, by 

the Eev. S. Cowdy „ 

Christiitnity Re-examined, Lectures 

by the Rev. Samuel Cowdy .... „ 

Leaves from the Tree of Life, 

being Seven Sermons preached by 

the Rev. Samuel Cowdy |, 

On the Application of Sulphurous 

AcW, Gaseous and Liquid, to the 

Prevention, Limitation, and Cure 

of Disease, by James Dewar, M.D. „ 

How to Prevent Accidents in Coal 

Mines, by Matthias Dunn „ 

Textile Manufactures of India, by 

Dr. Forbes Watson Alfred Davis. 

Tree and Serpent Worship of India, 

by James Fergusson „ 

Opinions of the Press on the Fairlie 

Engine B. Fairlie. 
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Fbesents. Domobb. 

Observations on the Construction of B. Faiilie. 
Bailway Carriages, together with 
a Paper on Railways and their 
Management, by E,. F. Fairlie, C.E. „ 

The Potato Disease, its Cause and 

and Cure, by William Taylor . . Author. 
A Synopsis of the Patent Laws of 
"Various Countries, by Alexander 

Tolhausen, Ph.D „ 

The Tramway Question, as applied 
to London and its Suburbs, by 

Herbert Bright, C.E „ 

On the Home Produce, Imports, and 
Consumption of Wheat, by Messrs. 

Lawes and Oilbert Messrs. Longmans 

The British Army in 1868, by Sir 

Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. . . Author. 
Trades Unions : an Inquiry into 
their Rules and Working, by 

Robert Jobson „ 

The Training and Equipment of the 
Teacher for his Profession, by 

Joseph Payne „ 

Lecture on Perfumes, Flower 
Farming, and the Methods of 
obtaining the Odours of Plants, 

by Septimus Piesse, Ph.D „ 

On the Regenerative Gas Furnace, 
as Applied to the Manufacture of 
Cast-steel, by C. W. Siemens, 

F.R.S. „ 

Delia Istruzione Primaria e In- 
dustriale considerata nelle sue 
relazioni coUa Pubblica Economia, 
nuovi studi comparativi di Dr. 

Dino Carina „ 

Reports of the Inspectors of 
Factories for the year ending 

31st October, 1868 A. Redgtave. 

A Problem for Trisecting an Angle 
Geometrically, also a Problem for 
Doubling the Cube Geometrically, 

by Sampson Sandys Author. 

Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical 
Subjects, by Joseph Whitworth, 

C.E., LL.D _ „ 

Report of an Inquiry into the Con-' 
nection between Strong Winds 
and Barometrical Differences, by 

Robert H. Scott „ 

Address on Technical Education, 
read before a meeting of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts in 
Edinburgh, by Professor Fleeming 

Jenkin „ 

Report of the Commissioners <rfl t^,_;.j.j.;__ 
Agriculture and Arts of the Pro- \ -^^i 
vinee of Ontario for the year 1868 J ■«™™y- 
Statistics of the Colony of New ^ HisEzcellencythe 

Zealand for 1867 ) Governor 

Kurrachee Harbour Works, Corres- 
pondence 1856 to 1867 India Office. 

Do. do. Report on State o^ by 

W. Parkes, C.E „ 

Reale Institute Lombardo. Rendi- 
conti Classe di Lettere e Scienze 
Morali c Politiche, Vol. IV., 1867 Institute. 
Do. do. Rendiconti, Serie II., 

1868 „ 

Do. do. do. Claase di 

Scienze Matematiche o Naturali, 

Vdl. IV., 1867 „ 

Memoric del Rcalc Institute Lom- 
bardo. Classe di Scienze 
Matematiche e Natnrali, Vol. X., 
Parts 4 and 5, 1867 ,, 



Presents. Donobs. 

Do. do. Classe di Lettere e 
Scienze Morali e Politiche, Vol. 
X., Parts 6 and 6, 1867 „ 

Tijdschrift uitgeven , door de 
Nederlandsche Maatschappij ter 
bevordering Van Nijverheid .... „ 

On the- Measurement of the 
Luminous Intensity of Light, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.8 Author. 

The Paying and Non-paying 
Weights pulled by the Locomo- 
tive Engine in 1867, a Paper 
read before the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers' Society by 
B. Haughton „ 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement January to 
March, 1869 ' Fund. 

Do. do. Treasurer's Reports, 
January to July, 1869 „ 

Transplantation,byPrederickToung Author. 

The Duties of a Royal Engfineer 
Officer in Time of Peace, with a 
few Suggestions for the Organisa- 
tion of the Staff of an Army, by 
Captain Webber, R.E „ 

National Education^ some Proposals, 

a Prize Essay by A. B. Greenwood » 

Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. XHI., 
Part 3 Society. 

Smithsonian Contributionsto Kaoif- "k Smithsonian 
ledge, Vol. XV > stitution. 

Do. Miscellaneous Contri- 
butions, Vol. VI. and VII „ 

Do. Report, 1867 „ 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Stata 

Agricultural Society, 1861-8 .... „ 

United States Commission, Work 
and Purposes Commission. 

Do. do. Sketch of Purpose 

and Work ■ „ 

History of Brooklyn and Long 
Island Fair » 

A Record of the MetropolitMi Fai»\ 

aid of the United States ( Sanitary 



In- 



As- 



April, I 



Oom- 



mission. 



Le^slature. 



Sanitary Commission in 

1864 

Military Medical and Surgical 

Essays, prepared for the United 

States Stmitary Commission 

1862-4 Commission. 

Tenth Annual Statement of the 

Trade and Commerce of Chicago 

Board of Trade Board of Trade. 

Address by D. B. Reid, Wisconsin 

State Agricultural Society, 1861 . , 
Statistics of the History, Climate, 

and Productions of Wisconsin . . „ 

Report on the Agriculture and Arts 

of Ontario, 1868 „ 

Census of the State of New York, 

1866 „ 

Twenty-second Annual Report of 

the Board of Trustees of the 
PubUo Schools of the City of 

Washington, 1867 Board of Trustees. 

Report of the Council of the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec, 

1867 Society. 

Manuscripts relating to the Early ^ Literary Society of 

History of Canada ) Quebec. 

Transactions of the Literary Society 

of Quebec, 1866-7 „ 
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Presents. 

Report of the Board of Controllers 1 
of Public Schools of the first 
School Bistrict of Pennsylvania, 
for the year ending December 
31st, 1867 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, 1867 

Fiftieth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the New York State 
Library, 1868 

Fifty-first do. do. 

Addlress to the Mathematical and 
Physical Section of the British 
•Association at Exeter, 1869, by 
Professor Sylvester F.R.8 

Reports of H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories for the half-year ending 
30th April, 1869 

Report to the Committee of the 
Meteorological Office on the use 
of Isobaric Curves, and a line of 
greatest Barometric Change in 
attempting to foretell "Winds, &o., 
by Captain Henry Toynbee .... 

Opinions of M. Cremieux, M. B. de 
Marsangy, Lord Campbell, and 
Lord Brougham, on Lord 
Brougham's application, in the 
year 1848, for French Letters of 
Naturalization : laid before the 
Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, by M. Davenport 
Hill, Q,C 

Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical 
subjects, " On the Penetration of 
Armour Plates with Long Shells 
of Isu^e capacity fired obliquely," 
a Paper read before the British 
Association at Exeter, by Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Bart 

Law of Patents for Inventions, with 
Explanatory Notes on the Law as 
to the Protection of Designs and 
Trade Marks, by F. W. Campin 

Catalogues of the Exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, 
between the years 1760 and 1790 

Catalogue of the Exhibitions of the 
Free Society of Artists held 
between 1761 and 1783 

Minute Book of Meetings held by 
the Free Societv of Artists 
between 1775 and 1780 

Forty-five Copies of each of the 
following Works, by Sir Greorge 
Ramsay, Bart., for the Institutions 
in Union : — 
Analysis and Theory of the 

Emotions. 
Introduction to Mental Philo- 
sophy. 
Principles of Psychology. 
Instinct and Reason. 
The Moralist and Politician. 

Also a limited number of Copies of 
of the following ; — 
Essay on the Distribution of 

"Wealth. 
Political Discourses. 
A Disqiiisition on Government. 
Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, Vol. X 



DONOBS. 

Board of Con- 
trollers. 



The University. 
The Trustees. 

Author. 

A. Redgrave. 

Author. . 



John Pye. 



Author. 



Institution. 



Presents. Dokoes. ■ 
Catalogues of the Amsterd am Indus- 
trial Exhibition, 1869 P- L. Simmonds. 

Transactions of the Royal Institute 

of British Architects Institute. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution 

of Great Britain _ „ 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society Society. 
Journal of the East India Association Association. 
The Canadian Journal of Science, ) Canadian Institu- 

Literature, and History ) tion. 

The Public Policy of a Patent Law, 

by W. Spence Author. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geological 

Society of Ireland „ 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural 

Society of England „ 

The American Journal of Science 1 Messrs. S illiman 

and Art j »?<! Daud. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society . . Society. 
Philosophical Transactions of the 

Royal Society „ 

Proceedings of the Zoological 

Society » 

Transactions of the Historic Society 

of Lancashire and Cheshire, 

1867-8 ,. 

'Journal of the Royal Dublin Society „ 
The German "Working Man; his 

Institutions for Self-culture, and 

his "Onions for Material Progress, 

by James Samiielson Messrs. Longmans 

L'Album de la Fabrique. Guide 

repertoire de I'acheteur en gros. 

Adresses, cartes, dessins et modu- 
les, prix courants des principaux 

Fabricants. L. Berger and Cie., 

Paris M. Cambon. 

Seventeenth Annual Report to the 

Council of tiie City of Manchester 

on the "Working of the Public 

Free Libraries, 1868-9 Council. 

La Matifere Medicale al'Exposition 

de 1867, par J. L6on Soubeiran 

et Augustin Delondre A. Delondre. 

"Variations des Animaux et des 

"Vegetaux par la Domestication. 

Le Chien. par A. Delondre „ 

Science et Nature. Essais de Phi- 
losophic et de Science Naturelle 

par Dr. Buchner, traduit de 

I'Allemand, par A. Delondre. 

(2 vols.) _. . . » 

Societe Imp^riale d'Acolimatation. 

Production Animale et "V^getale. „ 

Produits Vegetaux du Portugal 

consid&es au Point de Vue de 

I'alimentation et de la Matiere 

Medicale, par J. L. Soubeiran et 

A. Delondre » 

De la Biere, sa composition 

chimique, sa Fabrication, son 

emploi comme boisaon, par G. L. 

Mulder, traduit du Hollandais 

par A. Delondre „ 

De rintroduction et de 1' Acclimata- 

tion des Cinchonas dans les 

Indes Neerlandaises et dans les 

Indes Britanniques, par J. L. 

Soubeiran et A. Delondre „ 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE READINa-ROOM. 



The Council beg to acknowledge, with thanks to the Proprietors, the regular receipt of the 



following Journals and Periodicals : — 



WEEKLY. 

Asiatic. 

Architect. 

Athenaeum. 

British Journal of Photo- 
graphy. 

British and Foreign 
Mechanic. 

Builder. 

Building News. 

Builders' Weekly Reporter. 

Chamber^ of Agriculture 
Journal. 

Chemical News. 

Colliery Guardian. 

Cosmos. 

Engineer. 

Engineering. 

English Mechanic. 

European Mail. 

Farmer. 

Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Eerapath's Bailway and 
Commercial Journal. 

Illustrated Photographer. 

Land and Water. 

Lea Mondes. 



Mechanics' Magazine. 
Mining Journal. 
North British Ac^riculturist. 
Photographic News. 
Scientific Opinion. 
Sessional Proceedings of 

the Social Science Aaaoc- 

iation. 



POETNIQHTLT. 

Cotton Supply Reporter. 



Artizan. 

Bulletin de la Soci6t6 d'En- 

oouragement ponr I'ln- 

dnstrie Nationale 
Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Im- 

periale Zoologique d'Ac- 

climatation. 
Bulletin du Mns^e de I'In- 

dnstrie. 



Canadian Naturalist and 
Quarterly Joiumal of 
Science. 

Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tects' Journal. 

Educational Times 

Engineers' Journal (Cal- 
cutta). 

Journal of the Chemical 
Society. 

Journal of the Board of 
Arts and Manufactures 
for Upper Canada. 

Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 

Journal of the Horticultural 
Society. 

Journal of the National life 
Boat Institution. 

Journal of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. 

Journal of the Qnekett 
Microscopical Club. 

Photographic Journal. 

London, Edinburgh, ^d 
Dublin FhiloBoplucal 
Magazine. 



Practical Mechanics' Jour- 
nal 

Presse Scientifique dea 
Deux Mondes. 

Reyne du Monde Colonial. 

Symons' Meteorological 
Magazine 

The Horologioal Journal. 

The Institute and Lecturers' 
Gazette. 

The Stationer. 



OVABTBBLT. 

Journal of Mental Science. 
Journal of the Geological 

Society. 
Journal of the Linnsean 

Society. 
Journal of the Royal United 

Service Institution. 
Journal of the Statistical 

Society. 
Journal of the Victoria 

Institute. 
Popular Science Review. 



